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SOME BOOK REVIEWS • A FEW POETS. 

\ HE lover of the drama too often finds the 

play he has listened to in rapt attention what Mr. ' 
Secretary Pepys would have called "a poor silly 
thing," when read in the quiet of his library, 
the glamor of stage effect and the personal ap- 
peal to the emotions masking many a weak 
situation, and ennobling many a halting line 
that appears in glaring prominence when dispas- 
sionately weighed ; so that the rarity of good 
closet plays is a subject of frequent comment. 
Thisisnot true of Hermann Sudermann's play of "Magda" (Lampson, 
Wolffe & Co., ) which is deservedly called great, and capable of exercising 
as profound an effect in reading it as in listening to its rendering by an 
artist J for, to mention one of its fundamental requirements, it is absolutely 
truthful to Itself. Given the characters in this drama, and their course of 
action is inevitable ; they are consistent to their own standards. The reader 
looks on aghast at the wreck they are precipitating, but acknowledging 
that it could not be averted. And Suderman's characters wholly lack that 
wilful moral distortion that makes Ibsen's so painful to contemplate. Con- 
trast Hedda Gabbler with Magda. Both women have erred ; but in Hedda 
it is the outcome of depravity of soul, and is attended by no remorse, while 
the sin of Magda would be characterized by the harshest censor as a mis- 
fortune, and she remains essentially good and capable of noble deeds. 

There is a vast deal of art in the handling of this play. The dialogue is 
simple and repressed in feeling. There are no heroics, no extravagance of 
speech ; even in the very heat of passion there is restraint imposed. 

He who would understand must read between the lines, for each sentence 
is cumulative in effect. As in a late powerful Spanish novel, " Dona 
Perfecta," there is no word or action, however trival, that does not aid in 
the progress of the tragedy ; so in this play one cannot miss the apparently 
insignificant phrase without having lost a cue. 

In the first act, which is one of preparation only, the consummate art 
of the author prepares the reader's mind for all that is to follow ; and one 
sees in the character of her father, the irritable half-pay officer, whose des- 
potic sway, made up of religious sternness and family pride, rules him as 
completely as it does his household, and the glimpses of Magda's personality 
gleaned through the family chatter, the possibility of the approaching 
tragedy. 

Magda in her absence of many years has become the woman of the 
world ; she is accustomed to see her caprices adored, and it is impossible 
that she shall assume the subordinate place in a narrow and uncongenial life 
once more. How uncongenial, is evident in her reply to the pastor (the 
real hero of the play) when he urges her to return. She says : 

" Here I was parched and stifled — it is all so far, so very far, behind me. 
If you only knew how far ! You have sat here day after day in this heavy, 
close air, reeking of lavender, tobacco and cough mixture, while I have 
felt the storms breaking about my head." 

And again : " When I received the invitation to assist at this [music] 
festival, a very curious feeling began to seethe within me — half curiosity and 
half shyness, half melancholy and half defiance, which said : <Go home 
incognito. Go in the twilight and stand before the paternal house where 
for seventeen years you lived in bondage. There look upon what you were. 
But if they recognize you, show them that beyond their narrow virtues 
there may be something true and good.' " 

The first greetings are hardly over when she knows her mistake, and 
exclaims: "The paternal authority already stretches its net over me 
again, and the yoke stands ready, beneath which I must bow ! " 

To the pastor's conciliating reply, "There is neither yoke nor net here. 
Here are only wide-opened arms which wait to clasp the lost daughter to 
the empty breast," she responds bitterly : 
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" oh, I beg of you, none of that. I do not intend to furnish a pen- 
dant to the prodigal son. If I came baclc as a daughter, as a lost daughter, 
I should not hold my head up before you as I do ; I should grovel in the 
dust in fiill consciousness of my sins. And that I will not do — that I 
cannot do— for I am what I am, and I cannot be another. And therefore 
I have no home — therefore I must go forth again." 

When what her fether believes the ineradicable disgrace of the family is 
divulged, the fact that, although become alien in thought and life, she still 
sympathizes with, or at least thoroughly understands, his point of view and 
fully comprehends the anguish she has brought upon him, heightens the 
bitterness of the situation. 

It is no wonder that Duse prefers this part and has scored her greatest 
triumphs in it through the past winter. 

The play has been put into English by Charles Edward Amory Winslow, 
and is a fine and spirited translation. The binding of this number of the 
" Socle and Buskin Library " is of rich maroon cloth, and the design of 
~he cover (which will later be reproduced in this magazine) and of the 
title page is by Louis J. Rhead. 

The texture and tint of the paper, as well as the print, is in pleasing 
contrast to that used in "The House of the Trees" by Ethelwyn Weth- 
erald, which is brought out by the same publishers. Miss Wetherald has 
a pretty &ncy, which she spends for the most part in praise of Nature, 
whose worshiper she is. Her sweetest verse is that which celebrates the 
changing moods of the year. One of the choicest bits is entitled 

"The Woodside Way." 

I wandered down the woodside way. 
Where branching doors ope with the breeze. 
And saw a little child at play 
Among the strong and lovely trees : 
The dead leaves rustled to her knees. 
Her hair and eyes were brown as they. 

" Oh, little child," I softly said, 

" You come a long, long way to me ; 

The trees that tower overhead 

Are here in sweet reality. 

But you're the child I used to be. 

And all the leaves of May you tread." 

Though, after all, when one reads "Leafless April," one is not sure 
but it is the prettier of the two, for thus she sings : — 

Leafless April chased by light. 

Chased by dark, and fiill of laughter. 
Stays a moment in her flight 

Where the warmest breezes waft her 
By the meadow brook to lean. 

Or where winter rye is growing. 
Showing in a lovelier green. 

Where her wayward steps are going. 

Blithesome April, brown and warm. 
Showing slimness through her tatters ; 

Chased by sun or chased by storm — 
Not a whit to her it matters. 
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Swiftly through the violet bed, 

Down .to where the stream is flooding. 

Light she flits — and round her head 
See the orchard branches budding. 




Still another collection of poems bound in green is " Behind the Arras," 
by Bhss Carman. The work of this poet is too well known and liked to 
need any comment ; a few excerpts, culled here and there, are more to 
the point. " The Faithless Lover" is a happy instance of Mr. Carman's 
gift :— 

O Life, dear Life, in this fair house. 
Long since did I, it seems to me. 
In some mysterious way 
Fall out of love with thee. 

For, Life, thou art become a ghost, 
A memory of days gone by, 
A poor forsaken thing between 
A, heartache and a sigh. 

And now, with shadows from the hills 
Thronging the twilight, wraith on wraith, 
Unlock the door and let me go 
To thy dark rival. Death ! 

Some of the quatrains of that mystical poem, "The Moondial," are 
line, particularly the following : — 

For this is the dial of them 

That have forgotten the world ; 
No more through the mad day dreams 

Of striving and reason hurled. 

Their heart as a little child 

Only remembers the worth 
Of beauty and love, and the wild 

Dark peace of the elder earth. 

It registers the morrows 

Of lovers and winds and streams. 

And the fall of a thousand sorrows 
At the postern gate of dreams. 

It is a thousand pities that Lampson, Wolffe & Co. should have so poor 
a notion of what becomes a book of verse, that they should so mistreat 
Miss Wetherald's and Mr. Carman's poems. The clumsy green head- 
ings to Miss Wetherald's poems, and the coarse paper and heavy type 
used in both volumes, are distressing to the eye and touch. Both heavy 
type and illustrations on such rough paper require the cleanest and sharpest 
of press-work. Morris uses heavy type and floriated borders in the books 
brought out at the Kelmscott Press ; but he uses very fine and pure white 
paper and does perfect press-work, producing a book that one can love. 
The illustrations of Carman's poems by Meteyard are so poor that they are 
really quite unpardonable when compared with his strong cover for the " Ebb 
Tide." As an artist of to-day justly says : " Books will not live simply be- 
cause they are odd. Oddity that lacks in mechanical execution is amateurish. " 
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A more unpretentious volume, both in matter and outward guise, is 
Nixon Waterman's " Some Home-Made Poems," a collection of short 
poems, partly in dialect, many of them humorous, which have seen the 
light before in the pages of The Overland, Puck, and some of our best 
children's magazines, and are now brought together through the services 
of the Greenleaf Company. Mr. Waterman strikes the common chord, the 
one which always meets with a response, and sings of home and its sim- 
plest pleasures and duties ; of the charms of field and sky, the varying 
moods of nature, in pleasing fashion, as in his "Once in a While," the 
first verse of which runs thus : — 

" Once in a while the sun shines out. 

And the arching skies are a perfect blue ; 
Once in a while 'mid clouds of doubt 

Hope's brightest stars come peeping through ; 
Our paths lead down by the meadows fair. 

Where the sweetest blossoms nod and smile. 
And we lay aside our cross of care 

Once in a while." 

It is a long time since a more beautiful triolet has been written than 
"A Rose to the Living." 

A rose to the livmg is more 

Than sumptuous wreaths to the dead 
In filling love's infinite store. 

A rose to the living is more. 
If graciously given before 

The hungering spirit is fled, — 
A rose to the living is more 

Than sumptuous wreaths to the dead. 

If the triolet is beautiful, what prettier fancy could there be than "The 
Butterfly's Toilet" } 

Oh, butterfly, how do you, pray. 
Your wings so pretdly array .' 
Where do you find the paints from which 
To mix your colors warm and rich ? 

The butterfly in answer said, 
" The roses lend me pink and red. 
The violets their deepest blue. 
And every flower its choicest hue 

" My palette is a rose-leaf fair. 
My brush is formed of maiden-hair. 
And dewdrops shining in the grass. 
Serve nicely for a looking-glass." 

THE DAY DREAMER. 

This age, with its passion for analysis of character, its 

fondness for psychological studies, has not, for many a day, listened to what 
the day-dreamer murmured, nor cared very much to know whether he still 
existed ; yet he still lies beneath the trees listening to the forest, or sits gazing 
into the dying embers, careless of the world of commerce and strife. 



